STUDIES   IN   A   DYING   CULTURE
he is idle and bourgeois, not idle and bourgeois because
he is clever.
We now see the cause and effect of the situation.
We see that it is not this freedom and unfireedom
which produce bourgeois social relations, but that
bourgeois social relations alike give rise to these two
extremes, the freedom of the idle bourgeois, and the
unfreedom of the proletarian worker. It is plain that
this effect, if undesirable, can only be changed by
changing the cause.
Thus the intellectual is faced with another problem,
like that when he had to define more precisely who
enjoyed the liberty he regarded as contemporary.
Does he wish that there should exist for ever these
two states of captivity and freedom, of misery and
happiness ? Can he enjoy a freedom which is sustained
by the same cause as the workers* unfreedom ? For if
not, he must advance further, and say, 'bourgeois
social relations must be changed *. Change they will,
precisely because of this unfreedom they increasingly
generate; but to-day the intellectual must decide
whether his will will be part of the social forces making
for change, or vainly pitted against them.
But how are bourgeois social relations to be changed ?
Not by a mere effort of the will, for we saw that the
mind was made by social relations, not vice versa. It
is matter, the quantitative foundation of qualitative
ideology, that must be changed. It is not enough to
argue and convince. Work must be done. The
environment must be altered.
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